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-EICHNER 


- Greasepaints and Cosmetics 
for Stage and Screen. 


e e still supreme in quality ; they are manufactured 
from genuine raw materials only 


7 The wide range of Leichner greasepaints, 


~ powders and foundations provides for 
every conceivable make-up 


2 LEICHNER 


famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 
Leichner House, Acre Lane, London, S.W.2 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB 
6 & 7 Gt. Newport St., W.C. (Tem 7541) 
PRESENT PRODUCTION— 


‘<The Old Foolishness ’”’ 


by Paul Vincent Carroll 


For times of performances see 


Evening Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New 
Statesman or What's On 


(Members Only). Theatre Membership 5/- 
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) for every form of 
Sound Amplification and Reproduction 


: Used by numerous London and Provincial 
¢ Theatres. Equipment available on hire for 
‘ong or short periods, also for amateur 
productions, etc. Let us quote you. 


: THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
65 Bolsover St., Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 


hone: Euston 5471/2. ’Grams: Trixadio, Wesdo, London 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Rother Hill, Stedham, Midhurst, 
Sussex Midhurst 116 


“FULL _ DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ACCOMMODATION if REQUIRED 


Apply : DIRECTOR, W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 
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THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD, 


155 Charing Cross Road :: London, W.C.2 
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TH E MARVELLOUS 
COMPLEXION RESTORER 
WITH ITS MOST GLORIOUS PERFUME 


However sallow or patchy 
your complexion Doge Cream 
will quickly effect a mar- 
vellous improvement. Doge 
Cream is an absolute restorer, 
it works miracles on the 
skin and is the ideal com- 
plexion cream. 

Doge Cream is not a 

" vanishing cream. It does not 
dry up the <kin, but keeps 
the skin supple, firm and 
youthful. When thinking of 
other face creams, remember 
that Doge Cream is not like any of these. Try it 


It is the most remarkable and the most perfect 
cream that has ever been blended into a face cream. 
. It contains Almond Oil, which is the most expensive 
oil one can use in a face cream, and does not grow 
hair. It promotes a skin free from wrinkles, and 
adorable in its youthful smoothness. It. was taken 
from an old Venetian recipe and has a_ beautiful 
perfume that lingers on the face until it is washed 
away. Smear Doge Cream around the eyes at 
night. This is the finest of beauty treatments for 
eradicating wrinkles. The worst complexion responds 
wonderfully to Doge Cream. Over a_ thousand 
of the leading Society women use Doge Cream. 


POTS: 1/9 small ; 3/6 large 
x INCLUDING 100% PURCHASE TAX 


Obtainable at WN.A.A.F.1., Boots, Wool!worth’s, 
Timothy White’s & Taylors; Ltd., and all Chemists, 
or DIRECT POST FREE from the 


Shavex Zee-Kol Co., Ltd., 40 Bavaria Rd., London. N.19 
aa) 


Nelson Theatre 


SOME POPULAR PLAYS 
by J. J. Bell 


Thread o’ Scarlet 


A deservedly popular thriller with a strong 
climax. (6 m.) 


sg The Pie in the Oven 
' A penurious father forces a proposal for his 
daughter. (2 m., 2 w.) 


Each 9d. net. 


Knitters of the Deep 
"MARY PAKINGTON 


A little non-malicious fun at the expense of 
well-meaning women who Knit for the 
4 Services. (8 w.) 1/- net. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD 
ean DRAMA DEPARTMENT 
ee Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9 
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DOGE CREAM |. 


and you will never want to use any other face cream. 


RENDEL 


ee £e oes a 


of intimate importance are a 
source of constant anxiety to 
every woman. Nurse Drew’s 
Booklet, ‘‘Hygiene for 
Women,’* deals with these 
difficulties in a new en- 
lightened way, and shows 
how Rendells Products are 
essential for every modern 
need. Ask your Chemist for 
-a copy to-day, or if you wish, 
send 3d. in stamps direct to 


a adalat 


NURSE DREW, 414 Victoria House, 
Southampton vp London, W.C.I 
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1. XOXVIN 


HAT love of the theatre and _ the 
_ instinctive desire to act can bring 
pleasure in life’s most difficult days is amply 
sroved by the letter which Anthony Arm- 
trong, the playwright, who is himself now 
erving in the R.A.F., received recently 
from a well-known prisoner-of-war camp in 
omy. It runs: — 

ear Mr. Armstrong,— 

_I trust you will be pleased to hear that 

rour play Ten Minute Alibi was performed 
in this camp on Christmas Day, 1942. We 
ire only a small work party, 42 men strong, 
End staging such a sincere play was a 
emarkable effort, and the highlight of our 
yAhristmas Entertainments Programme. I 
nly had your book here (accidentally, none 
f us ever saw your play) and had to 
e-write and adapt it to the possibilities of 
uur “‘ stage.’’ All rehearsing had to be 
arried out in our spare time, after work. 
ou will, of course, understand that due to 
onditions we live under at present, stage 
md costumes were rather primitive, but 
his was made up by really excellent acting 
m the part of the actors. ‘I (a South 
ican) played Sevilla; a Lancashire Marconi 
trator, C. Derwent; an Australian shop 
sistant, Betty; a Liverpool Irishman, 
Tunter; a London bank clerk, Sir Miles, and 
o New Zealanders, Pember and Brace. 
That might give you an idea of the mixed 
population’? of this little work party. 
*he show having been an outstanding suc- 
ess, I feel sure you will pardon our 
lisregard of copyright, and my brutal attack 


‘on the original. 
i With all our best wishes for New Year. 

: Yours sincerely, . 

= : L. H. OcpEN, S/Sgt. 

We might indeed give a thought to these 
sourageous men and all others like them 
when next we luxuriate in the comfort of a 
Nest End theatre. 
i * ee * 

‘ROM Moscow came the other week a 
‘cable as follows:—‘‘ SOME ISSUES 


(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL) 


cas 1, DORSET BUILDINGS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 

LONDON, E.C.4 (Central 1555) 

Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


10/6 per year, 
post free 


YOUR ESTEEMED MAGAZINE IN 1942 


CARRIED ARTICLES DESCRIBING ~ 


THEATRICAL LIFE MOSCOW OTHER 
BIG-.CITIES USSR STOP WE OFFER 
SEND REGULARLY ARTICLES DEAL- 
ING MOST INTERESTING EVENTS 
SOVIET ART WORLD IN WARTIME 


STOP SOVIET AUTHORS DECLINE 


PAYMENT FOR THESE CONSIDERING 
THEM CONTRIBUTION TO COMMON 
CAUSE VICTORY OVER HITLERITES 
DASH ENEMIES OF CULTURE STOP 
IF THIS AGREEABLE KINDLY ADVISE 
WHICH SUBJECTS OF MAJOR 
HENGE TUES Tatess os. 


To this generous offer we most readily 
agreed. It is at all times fascinating to hear 
about the stage in other countries. Our 
American Correspondent’s bright feature is 
greatly.appreciated each month and there is 
a genuine sense of loss if it fails to arrive 
by press date. Our other great ally, too, 
has a theatre to be proud of, and we dare 


to hope that by learning to understand their — 


approach to the drama, which is after all 
a fundamental aspect of culture, we may be 
assisting in the fight for true friendship 
among the nations. It is as well to remem- 
ber that Chekov as well as Shakespeare is 
loved in all our countries. Last month we 
printed a brief cameo on the theatre in 
Leningrad; this month a short article on 
Moscow companies touring the provinces. 
The Soviet interpretation of the character of 
Hamlet will no doubt strike an odd note. 
Mr. Will Shakespeare himself might be 
puzzled, but it is such sidelights that prove 
most interesting and revealing. 


* * * 


Teas seems the right moment to speak of 
J. B. Priestley’s new play They Came to 
a City. We were beginning to feel that Eng- 
land had no longer anything serious to give 
to the theatre. Happily we were gle 
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- There is nothing like sound, peaceful sleep to make you cheerful and 


“Ovaltine 


— 


AND REFRESHED. 


HAT a glorious feeling! . . . to wake up refreshed, bright-eyed 
and radiant .. . your cares and anxieties dispelled in the night. 


confident—and there is nothing like ‘ Ovaltine’ for promoting such 
healthful sleep. 


‘ Ovaltine’ is specially prepared to ensure easy digestion, even by the 
most delicate digestive system. By its soothing influence ‘ Ovaltine’ 
assists your body to relax, relieves nerve-tension and quickly helps 
to induce sleep. It also provides the important food elements most 
needed for restoring and revitalising the body while you sleep. 


‘ Ovaltine’ is entirely free from drugs. Its concentrated nourishment 
is derived from the scientific combination of Nature’s finest foods. 
‘ Ovaltine’ also has the advantage of being naturally sweet, so oak 
there is no need to add_sugar. 


tor Restorative Sleep 


Prices in Great Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 ~ 


** La-di-Da-di-Da”’ (Victoria Palace) 
HERE is something for everybody in 
this new musical which once more gives 
pino Lane every opportunity to create a 
ugh a second in his own inimitable way. 
— story concerns a multiplicity of dia- 
ond necklaces, all fake but one. Richard 
Dolman partners Lupino Lane in the diffi- 
cult task of extracting girl friends Greta 
Fayne and Nita Harvey from the embarrass- 
ment of a gambling debt and the wrath of 
the Digbat father—Wallace Lupino, what 
time stepmother Digbat—Winnie Sloane, is 
also seeking their aid for ‘precisely the same 
reason. An outsize in policemen and a 
crook butler get mixed up in their worthy 
fforts, and the two young men find life a 
bit complicated until father relents. 
One of the highspots is the cabaret scene 
in Act II, with Noni and Nita giving a 
brilliant performance as clown-musician and 
gifted partner, but the show is good clean 
_ fun throughout, and if Noel Gay has 
not created another ‘‘ The Lambeth Walk,”’ 
Byhe tunes are pleasant and catchy. 
~** Junior Miss °’’ (Saville) 
~ & MERICAN authors seem to have a way 
2 with child psychology, and can make 
_ excellent comedies out of the reactions of 
‘young adolescents where we are inclined to 
lapse into mushy sentimentality. 
Junior Miss by Jerome Chodorov and 
Joseph Fields (from the Sally Benson stories) 
is no exception, and the simple story of the 
‘way in which Judy Graves puts a well- 
meaning young foot into her family’s affairs 
provides enthralling entertainment. 


F ‘Joan White scores again as Judy, the 


youthful cause of all the trouble, whose 
besetting sinus are a propensity to grow over- 
Seiump and a hopelessly romanticised. view 
of life,- and Peggy Cummins creates a 
‘sensation as her school-girl friend, Fuffy, 
joint conspirator in all Judy’s plans to set 
the family to rights. Then further along on 
the adolescent road is Lois (Peggy Simpson), 
Judy’s elder sister, who has a bewildering 
number of boy friends and a tendency to 
"grow hysterical if anybody doubts their 
right to come bursting into the family 
apartment at all hours of the day and night. 
~ Ronald Ward and Linda Gray play Judy’s 
parents, Harry and Grace Graves, with a 
remarkably sure touch. Betty Marsden ‘s 
the girl with whom Judy fondly imagines 
her father is in love, and Frank Leighton is 
Judy’s Uncle Willis whom she wrongly 
attributes with a most sinister past. Mixed 
up with all this is J. B. Curtis (Douglas 
Stewart) Harry Graves’ business chief, and 
Hilda, the truculent: maid (Peggy Hae 


BY 


** Love for Love”’’ (Phenix) 
I is hoped to deal more fully in pictures 
with John Gielgud’s production of Con- 

greve’s Love for Love in our next issue, for 
this is, of course, a most notable revival of 
the Restoration play. The interpretation is 
lavish in every sense, and what remains 
most clearly in the memory is that each one 
of the distinguished cast enjoyed mightily 
every moment of the play. 

There may be a difference of opinion 
about this or that rendering of these old 
familiars, but no one will deny the unex- 
pected strength of Mr. Gielgud’s Valentine, 
especially in Act II, or the perfect casting 
of Miles Malleson as Foresight, Angela 
Baddeley as Miss Prue and Cecil Trouncer 
as Sir Samson. We liked, too, the freshness 
of Rosalie Crutcnley’s performance as 
Angelica, and Yvonne Arnaud and Marian 
Spencer are a lively pair as Mrs. Frail and 
Mrs. Foresight. Leslie Banks is excellent as 
Tattle and Leon Quartermaine as Scandal, 
with Max Adrian, Naomi Jacob, George 
Woodbridge, D. J. Williams, Isabel Dean 
and Alec Mason in support. FS. 


‘Abraham Lincoln’’ (Playhouse) 


** Show Boat’’ (Stoll) : 
Tro successful revivals, one marking the 
welcome return to town of the Old Vic 
Company, the other demonstrating the 
variety and appeal of Australian talent, take 
us respectively to late nineteenth century 
Washington and to Mississippi regions at the 
same epoch and in less rigid circles. 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, by theme 
and emotional emphasis, is especially suit- 


able for present production; here is the ' 


America of the ‘sixties, here a faithful 


envisaging of the problems and solutions of » 


an upright man; excellent costume and 
scenery and the gusto of the players achieve 
these.ends. Herbert Lomas and Rosalind 
Atkinson as the Lincolns, James Pugh as 
Slaney the secretary, Russell Thorndike as 
General Grant, Harcourt’ Williams as Lee, 
together with Kathleen Boutall, Felicity 
Lyster, Clement Ashby and a score of sup- 
porting actors, competently recreate the 
atmosphere of Lincoln’s White House and 
the drama of a sad old war. 3 
And the familiar Kern Show Boat music, 
gay with the insouciance yet melancholy 
with the dissatisfactions of the 1920’s (not 
to mention those of the Mississippi darkies) 
is heard again at the Stoll. Prince Littler’s 
Show Boat revival features Pat Taylor, 
Gwyneth Lascelles, Mr. Jetsam, Sylvia and 
Leslie Kellaway, Hester Paton Brown, 
Robert Elson and Mark Daly. The laughter 
with tears themes have their old potency. 


Tunbridge-Sedgwick. 
ROBERT HELPMANN in The Quest. 


REDERICK  ASHTON’S return as 

choreographer to the Sadler’s Wells 
Company, on temporary leave of absence 
‘from the R.A.F., is the outstanding event 
_ inethe ballet world since the production of 
Robert Helpmann’s Hamlet last year. It is 
two years since Ashton produced his last 
ballet, The Wanderer, one of the most 
dazzlingly original and moving ballets cf 
recent years. His new ballet, The Quest, 
based on Book I of Spencer’s Faerie Queene, 
once: again reveals a master mind of ballet, 
one with an exceptional grasp of technical 


resources and understanding of the needs of © 


his. dancers. His work is given complete- 
ness, on this occasion, by the collaboration 
of two other artists outstanding: in their 
_ particular spheres; William Walton, whose 
music, composed specially for the ballet, has 
dramatic impact, atmosphere, and a wonder- 


_ ful force and ingenuity of rhythm, and John 


Piper, whose décor is in the finest romantic 

tradition, especially his mystic forest of the 

opening scene and the purely medieval 

finale, ‘‘ The House of Holiness,’’ which has 
the beauty of a monastic fresco. 


Spencer’s allegory is the least successful . 


element in the ballet; perhaps because 
Ashton is always happier with an abstract 
theme than with a story. The action, in 
spite of its complications of disguise, is 
dramatic and not difficult to follow; but the 
kernél of Spencer’s conception of St. George, 
a knight youthful and untested, is the 
spiritual growth of a character who, knowing 
the tearing inner conflict of temptation and 
disillusion, conquers both and finds in the 
House of Holiness the healing purity and 
peace of mind without which he is still 
unfitted for his great quest to England. 
This aspect of the House of Holiness is 
insufficiently clear in the ballet, the Red 
Cross Knight having long since appeared to 
be, like the heroine of Measure for Measure, 

‘ ensky’d and sainted.’’ Choreographically, 
too, St. George rather lacks variety, this 
being the one part in which Ashton has 
failed to reveal to advantage the finest 


attribute of his dancer, Helpmann’s magni- 


Frederick Ashton’s Ne : 
Ballet — 


A Heviow | iby Audrey Williamson : 


ficent ‘‘line.’’ Helpmann is too sensitive 
and acne an artist not to give to the 
role more than he finds in it. After a few 
performances in which he seemed still to be — 
feeling his way he has built the character 
into a dramatically expressive and moving — 
whole, touched by suffering and disillusion, 
‘tender in romance, and with a still centre of — 
integrity like a flame. The flicker of pain — 
in his parting with Una reflects the gua | 
heartache of the whole last scene, “and he 
combines a sadness of spirit and virile, — 
sinewy litheness that perfectly express the 
poetic idea of a knight errant. | BI 

The only other choreographic weakness in 
this production is to my mind the corps de — 
ballet in the Palace of Pride. It lacks the 
pattern and authority of Ashton’s best © 
work, and the costume design, smacking of =| 
the Prince of Wales revue, does not help. ¥ 
The Seven Deadly Sins are, however, | 
cleverly devised and danced, notably so in j 
the case of Avarice, in which music, costume ~ 
and the excellent performance of Gordon 
Hamilton create a figure all gold, miserliness 
and rattling moneybags. The climax is the | 
dance of Pride, the Queen, splendidly built 4 
around Moira Shearer’s glorious arabesque _ 
and firmness of balance. This young dancer | 
brings to the part a shining imperious 7} 
beauty and self-absorption that mark her — 
out as dancer and mime. Ashton’s flair for ; 
drawing out the best in the dancer to illus- 
trate the rdle is also apparent in his handling ~ 
of Alexis Rassine, whose fine arabesque — 
“line ’’. and clean ronds-de-jambes as the — 
Saracen, Sansloy, are brilliantly used, and ~ 
of Beryl Grey, who gives to the false Duessa 
a flashing vitality, sensuousness and tigerish _ 
abandon of grief that show her remarkable | 
advance as an artist. Technically this is the — 
most glittering part in the ballet, including ' 


i 


some striking supported arabesque turns, — 
rhythmic flexions of arms and wrists and one 
exit with St. George, the sword pointed — 
treacherously at the deceived knight’s back, 4 
that is masterly. 

The master’s hand is, in fact, apparent ; 
from the first scene, which Ashton enriches * 
with an atmosphere of wizardry unmatched ~ 
since Fokine created Kostchei in The Fire- t 
bird. Throughout the ballet there is a ~ 
wealth of choreographic invention; in the 
quivering crossed hands and staccato point- — 
work of the Bats, brilliantly danced by © 
Pauline Clayden and Lorna Mossford; the 
bizarrely imagined Wizard, “Archimago, and — 
his sycophant (Leslie Edwards and Celia B 

» 
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Franca dance and mime these parts with — 
vivid effect); the fights with the Saracegs, 
(Continued on page 8) P 


** Junior Miss ’’ 


scene from that amusing comedy Junior 

Mis by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph 

Fields (based on stories by Sally Benson), 

Which is presented by Firth Shephard at 
the Saville Theatre. 


The picture shows, left to right, Peggy 

Cummins (Fuffy), Donald McLeod (Barlow), 

Joan White (Judy Graves), Peter Miller 
Street (Haskell Cummings). 


‘* They Came to a 
City ’’ 


Googie Withers and John Clements in a 


) 


scene from J. B. Priestle latest play, 
They Came to a City, which opened at the 
Globe Theatre on April 21st after a success- 
ful provincial tour, and too late for a rev 

in this issue. 


John Vickers. 


Sid Field, who established himself in the West End 
overnight as_a comedian of outstanding merit in 
Strike a New Note at the Prince of Wales. . 


= ~ 


a * Michael Wilding takes over from John Mills in> 
E Men in. Shadow at the Vaudeville, while Mary 
* Hayley Bell (Mrs. Mills), the author, looks on. ~ 


s RE | porary: 
An amusing moment from 


a 


Brighton Rock, whicl 


has registered a big success at the Garrick, show- 
ing L-R: Charles Lamb ag Fred Hale, Sheila Keith ~ 


as Molly and Anna Burden as Delia. 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet (Continued) 


excitingly conceived in terms of dance and 
with one breathtaking climax when Sansjoy, 
played with dark savage strength by David 
Paltenghi, swings,St. George in great wheel- 
ing circles off the ground; the first 


“exquisitely posed entrance of St. George 


and-Una; the serene medieval grouping of 
the finale, with St. George in a red. cloak 
that glows like the stained glass of a 
Cathedral window, and the lovely pas-de- 
deux. and farewell, with linked praying 
hands, that precedes it. This is, above all, 
a ballet of wonderful pas-de-deux, and they 
range in mood from St. George’s dance, 
half-fascinated, half-repelled, with 
Wizard’s temptress and Una’s unsuspecting 
welcome of the disguised Archimago, with 
its sinister background of trumpet rhythms, 
to the shining happiness of her-dance with 
the real St. George after his victory, when 
in a series of tiny “‘ lifts.’’ she seems ~<to 
glide above the ground with winged feet. 


“Margot Fonteyn and Robert Helpmann 


express in this dance a Spring-like grace and 
lightness of heart, and Fonteyn’s part of 
Una, the spirit of Truth, is throughout a 
lyrical balletic realisation of  Spencer’s 
golden verse. She has never danced with 
more tenderness and charm, and her slow 
walk across the stage with St. George, on 
beautifully arched points, is one of Ashton’s 
happiest inventions. 3 

The significance of this ballet is its 
alliance of three of the finest contemporary 
minds in choreography, music and painting. 
It is this productiveness in new work by 
great artists that makes ballet to-day a more 
living force with all its limitations than any 
other form of the theatre. That such work 
can be achieved in war-time conditions is a 
tribute to the vitality of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet and the courage and vision of its 
direction. 
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The ideal “all women ’’ sketch— 
clever, topical, easy to stage - 


“AND SO IT GOES ON” 


By post 1s. 4d. 


By V. Rutter. 


Write for ‘“PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS "’ 
giving details of lots of all-women 
plays. Plays sent on approval. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1_ 
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Anna: ~ Oh, what a ~ 
_ lovely toy! Now who 
made that for you? 


- Kolia (pointing to 
tutor): He did. 


E-R: Annie Esmond as 

Anna Semyenovna 
_Yslaeva, .Natalia’s 

mother-in-law; David 

Baxter as Kolia, son of 
~ Natalia and = Yslaev; 
Tom Gill as Beliaev, the 
new tutor; Frederick 
Schiller as _ Shaaf, 
Kolia’s German tutor: 
Winifred Hindle as 
Lizaveta Bogdanovna, 
companion to Anna; 
Valerie ~Taylor —as 
Natalia and Michael 
Redgrave as. Rakitin, 
friend of the family, the 
head of which is Yslaev, 

a rich landowner. 


SCENES AND FRONT 
“COVER STUDY BY 
JOHN -VICKERS. 


Matvei~ (Alban ~“Blake- 
lock): -Ignaty. ~Illyich 
Shpighelsky! - 


The Doctor: Stuff and 
nonsense, man, you 
don’t announce a doctor, 

- itll be the undertaker 
5 next! 


The family doctor 
(Ronald Squire) pays a 
call, his keen perception 
and ready wit as ever 
alive to all that is pass- 
ing under Yslaev’s roof. 


a 


Za 


HIS latest revival of Turghenev’s 
J famous comedy has proved one of the 
_biggest theatrical events of the year. All 
London has been flocking to the St. James’s 
Theatre to witness Emlyn Williams’s superb 
_- production of the Russian classic. Brilliant 
_ acting; elaborate stage sets of surpassing 
beauty; and the rare insight of Elisaveta 
~ Fen’s special translation from the Russian, 
are elements that make this revival enter- 
-tainment on the highest plane. 
‘A special word is due to Valerie Taylor’s 
flawless interpretation of the difficult part 
of Natalia. It is not easy to imagine a 
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“A Month in the Country 


more life-like rendering and Miss Taylor 
wears the lovely dresses of the period with 
a grace as to the manner born. Ronald 
Squire’s Doctor is another splendid piece of 
work, as is Michael Redgrave’s Rakitin, 
Tom Gill’s tutor and Isolde Denham’s Vera; 
but, of course, it is team work that counts 
in a production like this and for that reason 
it is invidious to single out individual per- 
formances from the harmonious whole. 

The play is presented by Bronson Albery 
and Tennent Plays, Ltd., in association with 
C.E.M.A., with settings by Michael Relph 
and costumes by Sophia Harris. 


Natalia: What a child 
so. »-don’t you agree, 
doctor ? 


Unknown to Vera 
(Isolde Denham), 
Natalia’s 17-year- 
old. ward, the 
Doctor has just 
pleaded the ‘cause 
of a friend who 
would like the 


girl’s hand = in 
Marriage, but at 
this juncture 
Natalia will not 
hear of it. 


The Doctor: The season’s 
greetings to Natalia 
Petrovna, and ditto (to 
Rakitin) — to Mihail 
Alexandrovitch. 


The Doctor, who has 
called. ostensibly to 
see a sick coachman, 
is: not slow to make 
some sly digs at the 
relationship between 
Natalia and Rakitin, 
which, however, 
though he may not 
realise it, is quite 
innocent. 


Rakitin: Natalia 
Petrovna, what is the 
matter with you? 


Rakitin, faithful 
friend and lover, 
senses something new 
in Natalia’s mood, 
though as yet nothing 
significant in her 
desire to talk of 
nothing else but the 
new tutor. 


Matvet: Put me out oo my 
misery, there’s a good girl. 


The next afternoon. An 
amusing interlude in a 
corner of the garden between 
the manservant and Katia, 
one of the maids (Jacqueline 
Clarke), who is none too 
enthusiastic over the young 
man’s offer of marriage. 


Vera: They say 
orphans make friends 
sooner than anybody. 


Beliaev: Do they? 


Vera, like Natalia, 
is falling in love 
with the young 
tutor, who is bliss- 
fully unaware of 
the havoc he is 
causing. 


Natalia: Ah, Adam 
Ivawych . . . where’s 
Kolia ? 


Natalia and Rakitin 
come into the garden 
and surprise the Ger- 
man tutor Shaaf 
(Frederick Schiller) in 
a shy effort at love- 
making with the 
buxom maid, 


The Doctor: You have under you 
three hundred serfs, is it? 
Bolshintsov (John Ruddock) : Three 
hundred and twenty. 

The Doctor: The most eligible 
bachelor in all the Russias. ... 


Natalia, suffering some pangs 0 
jealousy over Vera, has agreed 
that the Doctor’s friend ma 
pay court to her young ward 
Bolshintsov, middle-aged an 
grotesquely self-conscious, i 
encouraged by the sly ol 
doctor, who hopes to get a 
least three horses out of the 
transaction. 


(Below) : 

Natalia: And- to- what do 

we owe this — pleasure, 
doctor ? 


Bolshintsov’s visit 

comes to naught, for 

Natalia, in high good 

humour, carries them 

all off to watch. Koli 
fly his kite. 


~ Rakitin: He’s promised you anew 
horse? ‘ 


‘The Doctor: A team of three and a 
wagonette. 


Rakitin: Ab, now I see daylight. 


The Doctor, somewhat discon- 
certed by Natalia’s change of 
mood, seeks Rakitin’s help in 
- the delicate matter of Bolshint- 
~ sov and Vera. Rakitin, amused 
-at the doctor’s scheming, agrees 
to do his best. 


+s ah 


(Below) : 

Natalia: I need - your 

help, Michele, don’t turn 
away from me please. 


Natalia tormented by 
her growing love for 
the young tutor, lays 
—bare her feelings to 
Rhakitin, who, how- 
ever, loving Natalia as 
he does, finds it diffi- 
eult ‘to “view ., the 
matter impersonally. 


oe 


Natalia: Vera, my child, I tell you what—you'll Natalia: Can anyone ever have been so unhappy 
make believe I’m your eldest sister—and we'll . . . help me Michele—without you I am lost... . 


straighten out these strange things together—what ” ‘ 
do you say? Yslaev (Michael Shepley) and his mother 


come upon Natalia in the arms of Rakitin, 
Natalia tells Vera that Bolshintsov wants to and ironically enough, quite misunderstand 
marry her, but the girl obviously will not _ the situation. 
consider it and Natalia does not 
press the matter. However, 
spurred on by jealousy, she ex- 
tracts from Vera a halting con- 
fession that she loves the youn 
tutor. Natalia, half ashamed of 
herself, can yet still not make up 
her mind that the only solution is 
for Beliaevy to go away. 


The Doctor: Snuff ? 
Lizaveta: Well, just this. once. 


The Doctor makes a most business-like proposal 
of marriage to Anna’s com/panion. 


(Left) : 


Natalia: Now come, you can’t pretend that you haven’t 


RGF ‘ noticed ! 
Beliaev: Noticed what? 


Natalia: That Vera is head over heels in love with you. 
She told me so herself. . . . Well? 


Natalia, driven on by her emotions, breaks faith 


with Vera. 
14 


Natalia: We have no right to forget that to-morrow you are leaving. That we are speaking to each 
: ; : other for the last time. } 
Beliaev: Yes, the last time. And whatever happens, one memory will stay with me for ever, how 
Natalia Petrovna came to love me. 
In the garden Vera, overcome by Natalia’s treachery and the knowledge that Beliaev does 
not, love her, blurts out the truth that Natalia herself loves the young tutor. Left alone 
with him, Natalia humbly confesses her love and Beliaev falls under her spell. 


: A pity that the young gentleman 
should turn out such a noyice. 


jealousy. 


Natalia: Stay, my-love . . . and Heaven must Rakitin 
be our judge. : 
29 eit] ATS 
Rakitin interrupts the tender love scene. Rakitin shows h 
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Vera: You love her and yet 
you re leaving. 


Beliaev: Can’t you see that. all 
that’s over and. done with? 


Rakitin-has persuaded 
Beliaev that he must leave, 


(Below, left) : 
The Doctor: Your pulse, young 
lady, stand and deliver. .. . 


Vera: That gentleman, our 
neighbour . . . what was his 
name ? 


Vera asks the doctor about 
Bolshintsov. 


(Below) : 

Natalia: But he said good-bye 

to you. He was able to say good- 
bye to you. . 


Vera: Only because he doesn’t 
love me. 


Natalia is heartbroken when 
she receives Beliaev’s note 
to say he has gone. 


Yslaev 


Natasha, may one of his old friends remind you that here is 


one of the best of men? + 


Natalia : 
earths ac... 


Yes—he’s the salt of the earth! 
And: yet: 5... 


You're both the salt of the 


Natalia, moved though she is by the kindness of her 


It is Rakitin who has set Yslaev’s mind 
‘at rest by telling him that though he loves 
Natalia he has decided to do the honourable 
‘thing and go away to Moscow for a time. 
“And then to explain Beliaev’s sudden 
‘departure he tells the good-hearted if some- 
what obtuse husband that the new tutor fell 
in love with Vera and is also doing the 
honourable thing by leaving. Yslaev is 
‘somewhat confused by it all, but satisfied. 
‘Only Natalia seems not quite recovered 


when Lizaveta, 


husband and Rakitin, is still perplexed and unhappy. 
_ A significant moment towards the end of the play. 


from the whirlwind experience of the kind 
of love she had not experienced before in her 
well-ordered life. ; 

The departures, however, are not quite 
over, judging by the Doctor’s jubilation. 
Vera it seems has decided to marry the 
worthy Bolshintsov, and Anna Semyenovna 
Yslaeva has the biggest-surprise of her life 
her faithful companion, 
announces that she too may be leaving 
before long. 


~~ above might indicate. 


; (hes Pers Prom the 


IVOR. NOVELLO 


BARRY SINCLAIR 


I HAVE met the perfect “‘ understudy,’’ 

except that “‘ understudy ’’ is not the 
right word to describe Barry Sinclair, who 
has already played the part of Rudi Kleber 
in The Dancing Years over 150 times. You 


- might say he ‘‘ doubles ’’ for Mr. Novello at 


matinees with extraordinary skill. 

Even in the close confines of his dressing 
room I found the physical likeness most 
striking—even more so than the portraits 
And to add coin- 

cidence to coincidence Mr. Sinclair’s birth- 

day is the same as Mr. Novello’s, they have 
identical scars on one of their hands, and 
both were educated in a choir school. 

It was a great pleasure to talk with Mr. 
Sinclair, who has the same charm of manner 
as Mr. Novello, and to learn of his past 
career and future hopes. ‘‘I don’t think I 

* could have tackled the role of Rudi Kleber 
without my repertory experience at Bristol. 

The part has so many phases, from eager 

young man to pathetic premature old age.’’ 

Mr. Sinclair has toured in other Novello 

mammoth musicals, including Careless Rap- 

ture, and so is quite at home in the happy 
family atmosphere of the Novello manage- 
ment. 

Unlike so many of our coming young 
actors, Mr. Sinclair is very luke-warm about 
filming. “‘ I cannot find one atom of artistic 
satisfaction in it,’’ he said. We then fell 
to talking about the old Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, the most ancient house in the 
country, which is to belong to the nation in 
the best sense of fhe word. We were on 
common ground here, for it was at the 
Theatre Royal that I saw my first panto- 
mime, and, of course, as ‘‘ theatre-minded ”’ 
a young actor as Mr. Sinclair could not fail 
to grow to venerate it during the time he 
was with the Bristol Repertory Company. 
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‘‘T only wish the Company had been able 
to take over that wonderful old theatre in 


LOOKER ON 


os 
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those days,’’ he ruminated, as I conjured up © 


a picture of Robinson Crusoe for my own 
special pleasure, and saw as vividly as 


though it were yesterday the gilt and red ~ 


plush and_ the 


ascent up to the gods, and the pungent © 
aroma of orange peel and—was it?—stout 


auditorium. 
* * * 


that pervaded the 
* 


A 


with Veronica Brady in her dressing 


room at. the Adelphi, and what a grand _ 
experience it was to recapture with her the 
effervescent joy of the pre-last war theatre. — 


‘“T don’t think I could endure the changed 


atmosphere of the present day stage if it~ 


weren't for the fact that the old spirit still 


does persist in a management like this. 


Tos 


work with Mr. Novello is to forget the 


passage of years since those happy days of | 


The Arcadians.’’ Miss Brady was at the old 
Empire for the last play before it became 
a cinema. As a tiny child she was taken to- 
see Irving in his dressing room at the 


Lyceum and how well she conveyed the — 


sense of awe that overcame her in the great 
man’s presence. 


Veronica Brady 
as Hatti 


Rudi Kleber in 
a scene from 
The 
Years at the 

Adelphi. 


In a way it was strange to hear these 


sentiments expressed in the modern—almost 
streamlined—atmosphere of the Adelphi, 


but it was difficult not to feel that sense of 
Traditions must ~ 


loss with Miss Brady. 
change, of course, but later in my talk with 
Barry Sinclair I was to experience once more 
a wishful longing for a development of the 
feeling of comradeship that just shouts at. 


you from every nook and corner of the 
Long runs in the theatre one 


‘Adelphi. 


Dancing 


and — 
Ivor Novello as _ 


might think would spell boredom and-dis-— 


cord, but not so under the 
of Ivor Novello. 


e 


guiding genius — 


terrifying perpendicular i 


FEW weeks earlier I had had a chat ~ 


Moscow Companies 
Tour the Provinees 


BY OLEG LEONIDOV 


N October, 1941, when the Germans 
-™ launched their thrust towards Moscow, 
a number of the Capital’s theatres were 
evacuated far into the country’s interior 
~where they were given every opportunity of 
continuing their work under normal con- 
_ ditions. But there was another reason 
-underlying this evacuation, namely, that 
the personnel of the many new plants in the 
East had to be provided with the best art 
the nation could offer. Close contact and 
_ friendship was soon established between the 
- Moscow actors and local audiences. 


Shakespeare and Rostand 


- The Vakhtangov Theatre Company, for 
“instance, was warmly welcomed at Omsk, 
Siberia. It began its tour with revivals of 
“Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing; 
“Vladimir Soloviev’s Field Marshall Kutuzovu; 
-Maxim Gorky’s Egor Bulychov and Mikhail 
_Lermontov’s Masquerade. New productions 
were gradually added to the repertory and 
hese included Alexander» Korneichuk’s 
Front; Constantine Simonov’s’ Russian 
People; Alexander Rzheshevsky’s Oleko 
“Dundich; Edmond Rostand’s Cyrano_ de 
Bergerac and Goldoni’s Servant of Two 
Masters. 

= Civil War Play 

_ The greatest success fell to the lot of the 
heroic Civil War play, Oleko Dundich, and 
-Rostand’s immortal comedy, the title roles 
n both plays being performed by Ruben 
Simonov, Nikolai Okhlopkov displayed 
“great ingenuity in directing Cyrano, and his 
“work aroused lively press discussion. 
‘Indeed, in addition to numerous enthusiastic 
“supporters the production had many irrecon- 
cilable opponents who thought that a vivid 
colourful spectacle leaves too little leeway to 
‘the actor, preventing him from conveying 
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FIRST OF A NEW. SERIES 
BY WELL-KNOWN RUSSIAN | 
AUTHORS ON THE SOVIET 
THEATRE IN WARTIME 


to the audience all the nuances of the hero’s 

complex character. The public in general, 

however, gave wholehearted support to the 

play. : 
New Productions 


The Vakhtangov company is now rehears- 
ing three new productions of very different 
types: Constantine Simonov’s latest work, 
Wait For Me, which concerns the loyalty 
of a Russian woman for the man she loves, 
who is fighting in defence of his native land; 
Alexander Ostrovsky’s popular Thunder- 
storm, and the gay classical operetta, 
Mademoiselle Nitouche. 


Hamlet Up to Date!! 


The company has also in preparation a 
production of Hamlet—an important enough 
event in the life of any theatre. It is to be 
directed by Nikolai Okhlopkov, and Ruben 
Simonov will play the part of the Danish 
Prince. 

““ How are you going to play Hamlet?”’ 
we. asked this actor. After a moment’s 
silence he replied, ‘“ Hamlet has been acted 
countless number of times, and yet each 
generation offers its own version of the 
great tragedy. Every epoch must have its 
particular interpretation of Hamlet, and the 
actor of every period has’ something to add 
to it. 

“The Moscow Art Theatre is also. at 
present rehearsing the tragedy with Boris 
Livanov in the title role. In my opinion 
the Hamlet of our time should echo the 
events occurring in the world of to-day. It 
should give a reply to the terrors of Fascism 
and a meaning to the united efforts of all 
freedom-loving peoples fighting darkness and 
ignorance. Our plan is to portray Hamlet 
as an indefatigable seeker for truth triumph- 
ing over perfidy and falsehood.’’ 


: DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING 

| inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 

subjects — ELOCUTION, SINGING, GESTURE 

& DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, DANCING, ETC., 

may also be studied separately at moderate fees 

} for PRIVATE LESSONS. Special Coaching for Public 
| Speaking. The School remains open in the evening. 


‘THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


: “Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
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Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


Students admitted during the Term at proportionate fee, 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 
Prospectus and all further information post free from 
W. P. WADDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), Secretary. 
Extensive Air Raid Shelter. 


BARBARA MULLEN JOHN STUART 


ith Barbara Mullen as Maggie Wylie, John Stuart as John Shand and Dame Irene Vanbrugh as the 
Comtesse, the appeal of this delicious play is assured. selow: James Wylie (Caven. Watson), David 
lie (James Woodburn) and Alick Wylie (Norman MacOwan) in a scene with Maggie from Act IIT. 


Scenes from ** What Every Woman Knows ” 
20 


e proceeds to deal with the delicate situatic 7 y 
lejt): John and Lady Sybil at the Comtesse’s country cottage, where, thanks to Maggie, 
the doom of their brief-lived infatuation is sealed. (Below, right): Also thanks to Maggie, John Shand, 
M.P., receives the congratulations of Cabinet Minister Charles Venables (Nicholas Hannen). 


Tunbridge-Sedgwick. 
This delightful revival of Barrie's play, presented by Jay Pomeroy at the Lyric should not be missed 
21 


Shotover (pointing to Lady Utterwood); She married 
a numskull. 
Mrs. Hushabye’s young friend, Ellie Dunn, finds the 
atmosphere at Captain Shotover’s ship-like home, 
bewildering in the extreme. L-R: Isabel Jeans as Lady 
Utterwood. Robert Donat as Captain Shotover, Edith 
Evans as Mrs. Hishahye: and Deborah Kerr as Ellie 
unn. 


Lady Utterwood: But I'm your daughter. You haven't 
seen. me for years. 


The eccentric old man seems loathe to acknowledge the 
flighty Lady Utterwood as daughter, while Ellie Dunn 
begins to feel more at home. 


5 Tearibreak House at the Phoenix 


Shotover (to Ellie): Your father’s washed himself. Ellie (quite self-possessed): He often does, Cavtain Shotover. 


Another scene from Act J. In the picture L-R. are J. H. Roberts as Mazzini Dunn, Vernon Kelso as 
Hector Hushabye, Francis Lister as Randall Utterwood and George Merritt as Boss Mangan. 


(Below) : 


@CENES from the brilliant H. M. 

Tennent, Ltd., production of 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Heartbreak House,’’ 
which has taken its place as one of 
the most successful-of recent out- 
Standing revivals. Styled ‘‘ a fantasia 
in the Russian manner, on English 
themes,’’ and written shortly after 
the last war, the play strikes one as 
amazingly modern in mood. The 
pearls of wisdom scattered so lavishly 
by the old Captain were never more 
-o the point, and that is saying a lot 
onsidering the transformation scene 
of the last twenty years. 


Cecil Beaton is responsible for the 
ivid clothes in the show, and Michael 
elph scores again with a most 
striking décor. John Burrell produces. 


= é es = Lady Utterwood: Randall, how dare you? 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CECIL BEATON. Randall: How dare I what? I’m not doing anything. 


Lady Utterwood is displeased with her brother-in-law 
and devoted admirer. 


(Below) : 
Captain Shotover and Ellie in a scene in Act IIT towards the end 
of the play, by which time they have reached perfect understanding. 


lie: Only half an hour ago I became Captain Shotover: Echoes, nothing but echoes. The _ last 


Shotover’s white wife. shot was fired years ago. 
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eB OSEPH FIELDS, who is co-author 

of two of Broadway’s biggest 

comedy hits in recent years: My Sister 
Eileen, directed by George S. Kaufman, 


mneoeetid Junior Miss, directed by Moss Hart, is 


a Ff 
oS. 


now one up-on his collaborator Jerome 
Chodorov, having recently established with 
equal success his solo effort The Doughgils, 
with Mr. Kaufman again doing the 
directorial chores. Not to be cut-shone, Mr. 
Chodorov is working alone on a new one, 
Those Endearing Young Charms, which Max 
Gordon has announced he will preduce this 
spring, a gesture not entirely unexpected, 
since Mr. Gordon is the name above and 
behind the above three hits. 

Offhand, we would say the most attractive 
angle about The Doughgiris is the title. 
After seeing this comedy, you are almost 
convinced that Mr. Fields woke up one 
morning and found overnight he had given 
birth to a terrific two-word title but with 
no plot to hang it over. So he picked up 
the morning paper and saw another skit on 
the~housing and hotel dilemma down in 
‘Washington. For some time now, we have 
been getting sketches in musicals poking a 
farcical finger at this overcrowding in the 
Capital's hotels. But The Doughgirls has 
now cornered this market and all the visit- 
ing firemen from Washington will doubtless 
make the Lyceum Theatre their first field of 
inspection. It isa good commercial.comedy. 
Easy to take*and funny to look at. The 
laughs are loudly at Washington’s expense, 
and America has always had an enviable 
knack of being able to sit back and’ enjoy 
the comedy of errors that goes on in their 
own political playground. 

Having got the background for his story, 
Mr. Fields couldn’t, of course, avoid writing 
about hotels without thinking of all those 
Mr. & Mrs. Smiths who register without 
legitimate license to the handle. And so his 
three doughgirls, Doris Nolan, Virginia Field 
‘and Aileen Whelan who, until complications 
set in, have been living with their respective 
men in sin, comparatively happy despite the 
‘shame, find themselves stranded together in 
a Washington hotel suite, with the problem 
of paying the rent, retaining the suite, and 
keeping one bed empty on the side just in 
‘case one of their men folk decides to stray 
back hungry to straighten out the mis- 
understanding. More mad confusion is 
added when Arlene Francis moves in to 
these highly harassed quarters, as a Russian 
guerilla sniper, with a roaring appetite and 
‘seeking an outlet for her frustrated vitality. 
‘To keep the laughs from sagging at the jaw, 
practically everything takes place before the 
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curtain finally comes down, including the ~ 
wedding of one of our doughgirls, who has > 
to get married in a hurry (not for that 
reason) but in order that she can accept a 
White House luncheon invitation and appear ~ 
with her supposed husband, an aviation — 
hero. The cast is very large and boasts in 
the topical vein, sailors, marines, admirals, 
colonels'and brigadier generals. 

In The Doughgirls, Joseph Fields has not — 
written a brilliant comedy, but he has 
provided the perfect set-up for George S. 
Kaufman to display his invaluable technique ~ 
as a director. For it is the Kaufman stage 
craftsmanship you admire most and the . 
way he whips his actors into action. One 
superb touch is the stopping of everything 
on stage to make way for the sudden 
arrival of a squad of hotel maids to “‘ blitz- — 
clean’’ the room. This is one of the 
season’s most priceless bits of business in — 
what has developed into the season’s smash 
comedy hit. 


HE Theatre Guild’s production of 

Konstantin Simonov’s The Rus-— 

sian People, with an American acting version 
by Clifford Odets, directed by Harold 
Clurman, did not find an audience and ran 

only a few weeks in New York. : 

Simonov, the Russian author, is said to™ 
have written this play when he was on the — 
Russian front as a newspaper correspondent, 
and from all accounts the play is a great 
success in Russia. 

.The Guild recruited some fine actors and 
gave the American version a really excellent~ 
production. ‘Why this striking account of 
guerilla warfare and stirring heroism of the 
Russian people should not have been 
depicted with more dramatic import and_ 
caught on commercially, it is difficult to say. 
In the first place, we would have. thought 
a playwright as forceful as Clifford Odets to 
be just the stimulant needed to convert this 
Russian epic into terms of the American 
drama, with director Harold Clurman on 
hand to keep his shooting straight. But 
while this was an interesting and moving 
occasion in the theatre, the experiment 
backfired somewhere along the lines. 
Whether something was’ lost in the trans- 
lation from the Russian, or whether the 
Simonov play itself is not as effective out- 
side of Russia and is being heralded more 
for its propaganda values than its play- 
writing merits, is a question that will have 
to be answered in more normal times. The 
fact remains, despite some commendable 
performances by Luther Adler, Leon Ames, 
Victor Varconi, Herbert Berghof, Rudolf 


4 Mawby Green 


(Ri ght): 
‘3 Doris Nolan, Aileen Whelan, Virginia 
_ Field and Arlene Francis in a scene from 
The Doughgirls, reviewed in this article. 


Lucas-Pritchard. 
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Anders, E. A. Krumschmidt, Elizabeth 
-Fraser, Eleonora Mendelssohn and Margaret 
Waller, The Russtan People missed making 
the impression intended. 


& MILL upholding the morale on the 
~Russian front, we have Lee 
'Sabinson’s presentation of Margaret Web- 
ster’s production of Counterattack, by 
Janet and Philip Stevenson, based on a 
3 Russian play by Ilya Vershinin and Mikhail 
Ruderman. * 

4 This is one of the most satisfying and 
F: exciting’ melodramas in months, blocked 
a with suspense and built up on sound, solid 
: theatre. The dialogue and situations rise 
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' naturally from the plot and whatever propa- 
ganda there is you accept as part of the 
play and not something dragged in that 
slows up the action while it slaps you in 
the face. 
- The scene is the cellar of a house on the 
Eastern Russian front, Autumn, 1942. 
Two Russian soldiers are left to guard a 
batch of Nazi prisoners. The cellar is 
‘bombed and the entrance blocked, which 
means no escape is possible until a rescue 
-party arrives to dig them out. There is 
~ just so much food and water, and since the 
two Russians are largely outnumbered by 
3 the Nazi prisoners, the suspense is terrific, 
particularly since one of the Russians is 
wounded, leaving only one to out-fox the 
‘sly tactics of the Nazis to get control of 
the food and firearms. 
Margaret Webster has done an amazing 
job of direction. For more than two acts 
“she keeps you tingling with excitement. In 
the third act, Morris Carnovsky, who plays 
the Russian soldier, is so exhausted from 


ack of sleep he does practically a sleep- 
walking scene. 


atigue, you are certain he will fall asleep 
on his feet, with these Nazi prisoners 
crawling all over the place waiting to 
ounce on him and take over. Overhead 
ou hear the sound of tanks rolling by, and 
he Nazis insist they are German tanks, so 
when the rescue party finally shows up, you 
do not know whether to expect Russians or 


Ready to collapse from. 


Credit Miss Webster with another magni- 


ficent directorial achievement. .The cast is 
all male except for Barbara O’Neill, who 
plays a Nazi nurse. There is some excellent 
acting, Morris Carnovsky giving an out- 
standingly brilliant performance. 
Counterattack should be listed among the 


few worthwhile productions of the year, and 


is definitely deserving of success. 

N the . recent casualties, were 

Roland Young, who returned from 
the films to appear in the short-lived farce 
comedy Ask My Friend Sandy, by Stanley 
Young; the charming Billie Burke, who has 
been fluttering. through too many movies 
since she last appeared ‘on the New York 


stage in Ivor Novello’s The Truth Game, in ~ 


1930, was brought back by Eddie Dowling 
for his production of This Rock, a comedy 
by Walter Livingston Faust, with an Eng- 
lish locale and concerned with evacuated 
children. Miss Burke should have stayed 
firm for something more worthy of her 
gifts and ingratiating stage presence, being 
utterly wasted in This Rock. Jack Kirkland 
gave us The Moon Vine, a comedy bv 
Patricia Coleman, and more or less a vehicle 
for Haila Stoddard (Mrs. Jack Kirkland). 
Pleasant and all that, but not strong enough 
in its appeal to get over at the box office. 
From Hollywood also came Jess Smith’s 
production of The Barber had Two Sons, by 
Thomas Duggan and James Hogan, starring 
Blanche Yurka. We enjoyed seeing Miss 
Yurka again, but the play was not good 
enough to repeat in New York the success it 


had experienced on the coast, being some- 


thing in. the nature of a minor The Moon is 
Down. 
@QN the horizon. is Gilbert Miuller’s 
production of Harriet, by Flor- 
ence Ryerson and Colin Clements, based on 
the life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ with Helen Hayes in 
the title role, which is enjoying an encour- 
aging success in the out-of-town tryout, 
and another London melodrama of promin- 
ence, Men in Sh~dow, by Mary Hayley Bell, 
which Max Gordon is presenting. (‘“ Men in 
Shadow ”’ is, of course, now running in New 
York.—ED.) 


(Left): Syd Walker as Guy ‘Taberie, an old taver 
“ swiller,” in a lively scene in the Fir Cone Tavern, Paris 
during the reign of Louis XI. 


(Above): Webster Booth as Francois Villon rouses tl 
discontented mob against Burgundy. 


“The Vagabond King” at the Winter Garden 


4 


@ It is very fitting that Tom Arnold’s revival c 
Rudolf Friml’s musical play should appear a 
the Winter Garden Theatre, where it was firs 
produced in 1927. The pictures on these page 
will give some idea of the delightful setting 


and Rudolf, Friml’s lovely music needs 1: 
recommendation. The present production i 
under the supervision of Robert Nesbitt, wit 
Maxwell Wray as stage director. The show ha 
already enjoyed a most successful eight weeks 
tour and looks like proving much to the likin 
of London theatre-goers. 


(Above) : 
Francois Villon in his guise as Grand 
Marshall of France in a scene with Huguette 
(Tessa Deane). (Right): Anne Ziegler as 
Katherine, Sara Gregory as Lady 
Mary and Henry Baynton as Louis XT. 


(Right) : 

The charming scene between Villon and 

Lady Katherine in which they sing that 

melodious and famous song “Only a 
Rose I give you.” 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 


(Below) : 

Another glimpse of the same colourful 

scene showing the court assembled and 

Lady Katherine and Francois Villon in 

the foreground. Webster ,Booth and 

Anne Ziegler sing delightfully in the 
leading roles. 


: . Z 5 , Stake 
i The final scene in which Lady Katherine offers to 
Z he ne piecing! the place of Villon on the scaffold. 
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Villon prepares to lea 
Burgundy while the Kin 


FRENCH’S| 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1943) 
Sent on receipt of One Penny 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. em. J 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 


‘Tem. Bar 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
MAKING-UP 


is being organised for the 
. Four Saturdays in June at 3 p.m. 


Full details may be obtained from 


THE REGISTRAR 
Toynbee Hall, Commercial St,, E.1 


f Female “Ladies in Retirement” 
Sets. Comedy and Thrills. 


The perfect amateur proposition. 


Just released :— 


“You Can’t Take It With You”’ 


by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 


Also available : 
“GOODNESS HOW SAD” 
“One long laugh.’’—Sunday Pictorial. 


“TO KILL A CAT” 
‘A. Brilliant comedy drama.’’—Sketch. 
“THE GOOD YOUNG MAN ’’—Comedy. 
By the author of ‘‘ Yes and No.” 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD Lro. 


24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 


i 8 will be of interest to Ballet lovers to 

learn that Sheila Graham has had her 
painting of Les Sylphides retained for 
exhibition and awarded the: Silver Star 
Certificate by the Royal Drawing Society. 
This painting, the only one of its kind 
submitted, was inspired by the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet at the New Theatre. 

Sheila is the daughter of Mr. Graham, 
N.R.D., himself a well-known painter and 
exhibitor both in the Industrial Art and 
Fine Art worlds. This is Sheila Graham’s 
third year of recognition by the R.D.S. 
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THE season now concluding has been the — 
best of the war years for number of © 
amateur productions and other signs that — 
the non-professional stage is returning to 
activity. Absence of serious air raids has— 
helped, and now a carry forward is apparent _ 
with the holidays-at-home movement for the — 
summer months. Numerous productions are 
planned for the longer evenings, with much — 
the same choice as in winter. Popular 


favourites at the moment are George and — 


Margaret, French Without Tears, Dear 
Octopus, Spring Meeting. 3 


wire this spread of drama amongst the — 
public through holidays-at-home may 
mean. for the virility of our post-war theatre — 
can be estimated from another fact. Com-~ 
panies of C.E.M.A. players visit hostels to 
give performances to munition girls. They 
found that eighty per cent. of these girls 
had never seen flesh and blood actors before, — 
a remarkable fact. They respond enthusi-— 
astically to good drama, and while resisting 
obvious steps towards self-education or up- 
lift, they support regular programmes. If 
the war through these developments makes 
some impression on the celluloid inertia of 
the masses, it will be some good achieved. - 


is the death recently of H, T. Ripsher, 

- London’s amateur stage lost an actor and © 
producer it could ill spare at any time. His 
work covered two periods of activity—for - 
six or seven years he was associated with 
the Working Men’s College in St. Pancras, , 
with a wide variety of plays. Then, in 
1938, he became director of The Taverners, 
the company which carried poetry and 
plays into public houses. With this com- 
pany he produced more than fifty plays in 
three years, in many of them also playing 
the lead. He died at thirty-three, and it 
is interesting to note that one of his last 
tasks for the theatre was to write a play, 
described as a medieval frolic, which is to 
be produced during the summer. 


PRODUCTION of The Pirates af 
Penzance is to be given at the Rudolf 
Steiner Hall on May 19-22 by the B.D.H. 
Music Club, with a matinee on the Saturday. 
Will societies in the London area, in 
active production and needing new playing. 
members, please notify this magazine? 
The same request applies to readers seeking 
playing opportunities, for our services are 
freely available to help in bringing society 
and player together. i 


WaNteo KNOWN.—Congenial Friendships are 
quickly formed through the U.C.C. For parti- 
culars, write Secretary, W., 5, Hay Street, 
Braughing, Herts. Est. in 1905. a 


ts IS ica “twas that God himself 


re Scarce seemed there to be.’ . 
% you want. to appreciate the 
a almost mathematical — precision 


BR vith which Coleridge» has mirrored the 
el ot loneliness in those haunting 
limes from ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner,’’ try 
iving far away from a theatre in a dreary 
town: drably and entirely populated by 
seeming boors, clods, bumpkins, outs, 
scrutis, and guttersnipes. The war has 
- plunged countiess theatre-gcers into such an 
undesirable environment, ‘and being a man 
_of the theatre, Coleridge might easily have 
crystallised his own reactions. to so unkind a 
pPew. of fate by quoting his own imperishable 
~ Hines 
The presence of a theatre transforms a 
_ town, even if only an obscure house which 
“presents No. 2 Touring Companies! 
~ Such playhouses, usually known as the 
- Royal, the Grand, or the New, are more 
often than not shoddy pseudo-rococo 
-structures which lack all the up-to-date 
_ elegance of the neighbouring talkie palaces 
with their skyscraping meon signs. The 
_tmany entrances, differentiated by such signs 
Bas ‘Fauteuils,’’ - ‘‘ Family Circle,’’ and 
are sheltered by 


a Gallery—Early Doors,”’ 


‘ 


protects those ardent playgoers who cheer- 
fully stand in queues for almost as long a 
period as it takes them to sit through the 
_ play itself. 
- The horseshoe auditorium is invariably 
decorated in crimson plush and gold, the 
sweep of the circle being adorned by gilded 
cherubim whose podgy fingers deftly hold 
lengths of gold flex upon. which are sus- 
pended crystal shaded lamps that illuminate 
P ithe pit below. The whole place reeks of 
wear and tear—the gold leaf is peeling off 
the sculptured masks and lyres over the 
-boxes—the much worn pile causes the plush 
- stalls to shine like leather—and the dusty 
of the drop curtain have obviously 
provided meals for many-a~generation of 
moths. Yet, for all this shabby grandeur, 
\ the theatre is Home for the bona tide play- 
goer, though he may be hundreds of miles 
_ from the nearest soul of his acquaintance. 
2 He finds the place friendly—much more 
friendly than the cinema where so many 
only drop in to kill time. Patrons go to 
the theatre specially to see a certain per- 
‘formance and arrange the rest of their day 
“accordingly. They don’t casually drop in as 
they pass by. In consequence, the members 
of a theatre audience seem to have more in 
ommon than the motley gathering dis- 
covered in a cinema. The theatre is merci- 
fully spared the embarrassing presence of 
ager young lovers in search of a shillings- 


‘a friendly iron and glass awning which 


% Solus ; 


worth.of dark. Though the playgoer may 
not speak to his neighbour or even exchange 
a smile with other smokers wandering about 
the foyer in the interval, he enjoys tneir 
friendiy presence. They lke the things 
that he likes, and it is good to rub shoulders 
with such people. 

At the theatre the actor is with us, under 
the same roof. He is there in the flesh, a 


living puppet acting for our special delight _ 


on the stage before us. We pay our money 
at the box office, and he responds by giving 
us a command performance. It is a unique 
performance—not quite the same as last 
night’s and not quite the same as to- 
morrow’s—the great advantage. lying in our 
being in the actual presence of the player 
himself. 

A film belongs to quite. another world. 
At best there is only a reflected glory 
about it—a sort of secondhand quality. It 


records a performance which an actor gave, ' 


maybe a year or more ago. He may have 
made two or three other pictures since then; 
he may be in the Forces; he may even be 
dead. In seeing his film we are digging up 
a past phase of his professional life; there is 
something old and dated about it; it is a 
page of an ageing diary which he has now 
forgotten in moving on to fresh and more 
recent triumphs. Every film in this respect 
is something of a museum piece; it is like 
last month’s newspaper which makes odd 
reading in the light of more recent infor- 
mation to hand. 

What glory some of these mighty names 
of the theatre trail into our shabby pro- 
vincial playhouses ! 

Irene Vanbrugh graces the boards one 
week, and there before our eyes we see a 
past mistress in the art of comedy .who drew 
the Town to the St. James’s in the Nineties 
where she adorned the criginal cast of The 
Importance of Being Earnest. Later she 
made stage history by cfeating such classic 
roles asi Rose Trelawny in Trelawny of the 
Wells, Sophie Fullgarney in The Gay Lord 
Quex, and Nina Jesson in His House in 
Order. Pinero owes much of his fame to 
this- superb artist who still stands quite 
without a rival. 


Dame May Whitty may appear, and in ~ 


her we see an actress who played with the 
(Continued on page 30) 


“TRANSFORMS A TOWN 


‘LA-di-DA-di-DA" 


Scenes from the new show at the Victoria 
Palace in which Lupino Lane is at the tup of 
his form against a background of missing 
diamonds, charming girls and catchy Noel Gay 
tunes. Above: Nita Harvey, one of the leading 
ladies, and below: Noni and Nita, who have 
made such a hit in the cabaret scene. and 
bottom. some of the ladies of the chorus. 


a 


great Mrs. Kendal away back in the Eighties 4 
in those two immortal money-makers, The 


Ivronmaster and A Scrap of Paper. 


Those — 


4 


dramas have passed into legend, but Dame | 
May still plays leading parts that steal the — 


show. 


Martin Harvey recalls the tradition of the — 


Lyceum in its heyday where he acted with 
Irving for fourteen years in such old 
successes as Louis XI, Richelieu, The Lyons 
Mail, The Bells, and Becket; Leon Quarter- 
maine brings back nostalgic memories of 
Forbes-Robertson with whom he played in 


Mice and Men, and The Light that Fatled; 


Phyllis Neilson-Terry played Trilby to 
Tree’s Svengali; Lilian Braithwaite was the 
Lady Olivia Vernon on the very first night 
of Sweet Nell of Old Drury, which was to 
make a fortune for Fred Terry and Julia 
Neilson; and George Graves is still playing 
Baron Popoff which he created at Daly’s in 


1907 on the night Lily Elsie waltzed her _ 


way to fame as Lehar’s Merry Widow. 

These players, still capable of packing 
the largest theatres, are a thrilling link with 
the immortals and stir the imagination as 
no screen figure could hope to do. It is 
possible to sit in a theatre and gaze upon 
an artist who played a love scene with 
George Alexander; who fought a duel with 
Charles Wyndham; and who died in the 
arms of Wilson Barrett. Such possibilities 
lend the theatre a magnetism quite beyond 
the scope of the cinema. 

After all, the bulk of Hollywood stars 
have never been nearer than 6,000 miles to 
our shores; they belong to another world and 
there is no place here for them; but Irene 
Vanbrugh, who bewitched our fathers in the 
"nineties and leaves us well and truly spell- 
bound to-day, can still be seen just across 
a row of glowing footlights—not as she 
looked years ago—a mere ghost of her 
present self—but as she appears in the im- 
mediate present, exquisitely mellowed by 
half-a-century of dignified triumphs in the 
best tradition of the English stage. Such 
an appearance is something to marvel at; 
it is an occasion; and it is good to be present 
while history is written before us. 

Up in the gallery those rafters upon which 
a “ NO WHISTLING ”’ notice is so often 
painted, once echoed the merry laughter of 
Ellen Terry when she toured as Beatrice in 
Much Ado About Nothing; they heard the 
groans of Salvini as he foamed at the 
mouth in Othello; and they heard an audi- 
ence gasp in wonder as they beheld the 
peerless beauty of Mary Anderson as 
Galatea. 

The war hurls us about the country 
indiscriminately, like so many pawns, but as 


long as the playgoer is within human reach — 


of a theatre he generally manages to ward 
off depression under the roof of his second 
home, where he can enjoy a feast of con- 


temporary acting, and brood delightfully ~ 


over the great nights of the past. 


EAUTY,” wrote Goethe, “is at once 
the ultimate and the highest aim of 
t.’” A simple enough sentence from the 
man. who gave the world one of its greatest 
terary works—‘‘ Faust.’’ Yet that one 
entence is charged with tremendous mean- 
g- Art and beauty are inseparable. In 
beauty there is art—in art there is beauty. 


‘the other. Beauty is a word that has 
become used rather loosely in latter years. 
_Why? Because, perhaps, we have become 
- careless generally in the use of our language, 
‘particularly of its more esthetic terms. 
Walk along any road, listen to conversations 
while travelling. - You'll probably hear 
‘somewhere all about that beautiful meal, 
_ or about someone who caught a cold—a real 
_ beauty! 

3 Well, however the word may be misused 
through carelessness in speech, its true 
Meaning. and application should never be 
forgotten or lost to sight. 
__ Go back before Goethe; back to the 
- Venetians in fhe 14th century. They made 
the first mirrors of _ glass. England 
ultimately followed in the 17th century. 
Not so long ago, really, when we consider 
just how much the glass mirror means to 
us in our every day life. Now in the 20th 
century whenever we step out to face what- 
ever we want to do, what is our last action? 
3 look at ourselves in the mirror; to be 


sure that what we are offering to the public 
eye to be looked at without reserve or 
apology—ourselves, our appearance—are as 
faultless as we can make them. That is not 
_ vanity or conceit. It is a consciousness of 
wanting to look one’s best, a natural pride 
im one’s person. From experience, I find 
that most women regard the theatrical 
artiste as an example of this perfection— 
tightly so. Only by looking our best can we 
forget ourselves and behave naturally and 
confidently, and give unreserved attention to 
whatever is on hand to be done. Unhappy 
as the woman who exclaimed to another: 
*“*T looked at myself in the mirror and got 
such a shock—what a sight I saw!’’ 
The Venetians had a purpose in making 
glass mirrors. Now we take them so much 
for granted. Yet if we stop to think for 
ne moment just what they are for we know 
there is really only one answer. To reflect 
ourselves—to see ourselves, in fact, as others 
see us. 
By the 17th century cosmetics were used 
such an extent by nearly all classes that 
1770: an act was introduced into the 
iglish Parliament which was intended to 
‘ord some protection to those men who 


Ss OF INTEREST TO ‘WOMEN ON BOTH 
SIDES OF THE FOOTLIGHTS 


One is the ultimate and the highest aim of , 
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has___ travelled 
all over the 
world and is‘a 
well - known 
authority on 
beauty-care in 
every country 
and climate. 
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were beguiled into matrimony by the arti-_ 


ficial adornments of the fair sex. This act 
is as follows: — 

“ That all women, of whatever age, rank, 
profession, or degree, whether virgins, maids 
or widows, that shall, from and after such 
Act, impose upon, seduce, and betray into 
matrimony, any of his Majesty’s subjects, 
by the scents, paints, cosmetic washes, 
artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, ivon 
stays, hoops, high-heeled shoes, bolstered 
hips, shall incur the penalty of the law in 
force against witchcraft and like mis- 
demeanours and that the marriage, upon 
conviction, shall stand null and void.”’ 

Now we are at war. We are seeing life 
from many new, different and sometimes 
startling angles. Life is being reflected back 


at us in a hundred different ways that have . 


changed our way of thinking and our ways 
of living. What room, we may ask, is there 
for appearances? What time is there now 
to think of them? What time is there to 
think of such things as beauty? Are these 
things really important? The answer is— 
emphatically—yes ! 

We are all doing a job of work in this 
war, and whatever the job may be, there 
is always time to give that something extra 
of ourselves that will help and not detract 
from the war effort. No one will help the 
war by becoming drab, and the one thing 
that we want to preserve more than any- 
thing is a consciousness of beauty and 
creation. 

It’s nice to see the sun break through 
after a particularly foggy and dismal day. 
Women have that sort of obligation all 
through life—to see that the bright side 
comes through all the time. And more 
particularly now. 

No—there isn’t much time to spend on 
ourselves, but there’s always just that little 


John 


Ayers (Henry | ) 
Scott (Chili Bouchier) pretends to be his wife, and Bertram 


Kendall) pretends to be ill, Mamie 


Tully (Christopher Steele assists the double deception and 


Shands ae a rrard further confuses Nixon Trippett, inspector of claims for ~ 
me pee peubes Todd a eee the bus company, from whom John hopes to claim 
and Roger Tunbridge (Gus McNaughton) in damages (Richard Afton as. Nixon Trippett) in A Little 


conference in Sleeping Out at the Piccadilly. 


Bit of Fluff at the Ambassadors. 


time if we make it. Everyone appreciates 
it if you’re worth looking at. Hair, face, 
hands—they were made for a purpose. And 
they can contribute as much in beauty and 
loveliness-as anything else Nature designed. 
But they must be looked after.and preserved 
and it can be done quite simply. 

Women will always use cosmetics in some 
degree or another and if they cannot. get 
what they want they will use substitutes. 
The use of beauty preparations these days 
must, of necessity, be cut down to the mini- 
mum, and it is up to each of us to decide 
which are the most important preparations 
for our particular skin. If you have never 
taken any real interest in your appearance 
- and are in a quandary as to what you should 
use, it is very easy to obtain advice from a 
specialist in this sphere. I, personally, am 
a great believer in soap and water and the 
day has gone when one would overhear the 
rematk: ‘‘ My dear, she hasn’t washed her 
face for ten years!’’ It does happen that 
‘some people have extremely sensitive skins 
and .they cannot use soap as much as 
others, but this method of cleansing the face 
is the most natural and finally most success- 
ful that there is. If you are lucky enough 
‘to have a very fine skin you will find that 
it ts almost invariably dry and a very good 
skin food should be used three cr four times 
a week or perhaps, during the winter 
months, every night. It is not the amount 
of skin food one uses, but the way it is 
massaged into the skin that matters. Face 
treatments, too, have a most beneficial effect 
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on the skin, and more and more women are 
realising their importance. 

To-day the use of cosmetics is almost 
universal, Owing, no doubt, to the. greater 
artistry with which they are employed and 
also in no less degree to the greater skull 
and knowlecge with which they are pre- 
pared. Ingrelients harmful to the skin have 
long since been discontinued, and cosmetics 
can, therefore, be said to constitute a very 
valuable feminine asset. : 

Because of quota restrictions it is not 
always easy these days to be able to pur- 
chase one’s favourite skin food, lipstick or 
cleasing lotion and» because of this it is 
important to be economical in using them. 

The first step in beauty care is to keep:the 
skin clean. So many times I have been 
appalled by the unhealthy appearance of an — 
otherwise good skin. Indiscriminate use ot 
cold creams, heavy powder . foundations, 
etc., tend to clog the pores and it takes 
some time and expense to bring the skin 
back to its youthful loveliness. The am- 
bition of every woman should be to have a_ 
skin like that of a child. If this can be 
achieved, then the merest suggestion of 
make-up is all that is necessary to give a. 
radiant appearance. The skin itself is the 
canvas upon which you paint your picture 
and the expression of the painting will be 
governed by your own _personal individu- — 
ality. } 

Before the war fashion decreed that one 
should use various lipsticks for all occasions. — 
(Continued on facing page) 
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This was quite important then because new 
materials and shades were being created and 
it was necessary to have cosmetics to match 
or harmonise with your wardrobe. Such a 
lot of time was spent in choosing these 
things, but that in itself was a peace-time 
occupation which helped to turn the wheels 
of industry. Over a long period of years the 
pendulum has swung backwards and _ for- 
wards in regard to the use of cosmetics. 

' I cannot stress too much the importance 
of washing the skin before one’s make-up for 
the day is applied. Now, in regard to your 
make-up, to my way of thinking, the powder 
base is the pivot from which to build. One 
of the most successful preparations for this 
purpose is a coloured liquid lotion which is 
applied over your powder rouge. This 
powder base will keep your make-up intact 
for practically the wholé day.: Whilst this 
is still wet it should be patted off lightly 
with a small towel and then your face 
powder applied. After that comes mascara, 
and, of course, your lipstick! 

It is equally important to pay attention 
to one’s hair and one’s hands. The one is 
the complement of the other. Time is so 
limited and so many people have not been 
paying regular visits to their hairdresser and 
have, of necessity, been looking after their 
hair at home. This is all very well, but I 
do think it is wise, when you have time, to 
visit your hairdresser and if necessary have 
your ‘‘style’’ changed and listen to any 
advice which you may be given about the 
condition of your hair, or how to treat it 
when you look after it yourself. Many of 
us are suffering from the lack of vitamins in 
our food and this reflects in the condition of 
our nails. If you are lucky enough to have 
a jar of hand cream or lotion you should 
make a habit of using it at night and even 
occasionally going to bed with an old pair 
of gloves on. 


Beauty care these days can be made very 


simple and still be effective. 

The theatre has given us many great and 
lovely women—Mrs. Siddons, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Eleanora Duse, Ellen Terry, Lily 
“Langtry . . . many more, but to-day every 
woman is playing a part in a great drama 


and at the final curtain the change to war-' 


paint need not have dulled or destroyed her 
natural charm. . One feels that Goethe 


would agree. 
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Leichner and the Stage 
MAKE-UP PROBLEMS IN WARTIME 


"MIS war has taught women, more than 
anything,, the value of.branded goods. 
Most of us are heartily tired of paying high 
prices for inferior cosmetics which are being 
offered under all kinds of names. It is, 
therefore, particularly pleasing in these days 
to learn from Leichner that they still supply 
all the essential beauty needs, and to be 
assured that only genuine raw materials are 
used in the manufacture of these products, 
Of course, with the scarcity of genuine 
raw materials, some of their lines had to be 
discontinued, but a full complement. of 
grease paints and theatrical cosmetics are 
still available for stage and film make-up, 
for professionals and amateurs. 

By a special arrangement with the Board 
of Trade sufficient supplles are obtainable 
through the various Leichner agents 
throughout the country. To avoid abuse, 
however, the retail agents are requested to 
obtain proof that these preparations are 
required for stage or film make-up. Actors 
are requested in their own interest to refrain 
from obtaining supplies for friends. 

The restricted supply of cosmetics to the 
general public has made it very difficult for 
women to keep up a pre-war standard of 
beauty culture, but Leichner suggest a very 
simple routine. 

Their suggestion is to use Leichner Patti 
cream, made originally 70 years ago for the 
famous prima donna, Madame Patti, for 
taking off your make-up and for cleansing 
your skin at night. Leichner Patti cream 
is completely absorbed by the skin-tissue 
and can be used as a night cream, and well 
patted into the skin before making-up, 
serves as a very good foundation for rouge 
and powder. 

Leichner still make their rouges in cream 
and powder, but whereas before the war 
they had a variety of 28 different shades, 
they can now only make two shades: St. 
Moritz for blondes and rouge brunette for 
for brunettes. 

Then there is Leichner powder, again in 
a reduced variety of shades: Rachel and 
apricot-peach (two light shades), ivory-rose 
for a light brunette, and brownish for the 
darker bruvette skin. 

Then Leichner lipstick—here again the 
variety of shades had to be reduced, but 
the quality of the lipstick is exactly the 
same as in pre-war days; of course, the 
metal containers had to be replaced by a 
cardboard holder, but with careful handling 
these will outlast a lipstick. There are four 


shades: Cherry and crimson rose for 
blondes, and scarlet and peony red for 
brunettes. 


Mascara being unobtainable (except for 
stage requirements) eyebrow pencil should 
be used for darkening the eyebrows, in ad- 
dition to the accentuation of the eyebrows. 
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